
Following is the text of a statement 
issued by President Nixon to accompany 
his detailed statement on the Watergate 
affair : 

Recent news accounts growing out 
of testimony in the Watergate investi- 
gations have given grossly misleading 
impressions of many of the facts, as 
they relate both to my own role and to 
certain unrelated activities involving 
national security. 

Already, on the basis of second and 
third-hand hearsay testimony by per- 
sons either convicted or themselves 

n « 

under investigation in the case, I have 
found myself accused of involvement 
in activities I never heard of until I 
• read about them in news accounts. 

These impressions could also lead to 
a serious misunderstanding of those 
national security activities which, 
though totally unrelated to Watergate, 
have become entangled in the case. 
They could lead to further compromise 
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have been made 
gate. 



5) At no time did I attempt, or did I 
authorize others to attempt, to impli- 
cate the CIA in the Watergate matter. 

» * '* 

« 4 
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6) It was not until the time of my 
own investigation that I learned of the 
break-in at the office of Mr. Ellsberg’s 

psychiatrist, and I specifically author- 

* 

ized the furnishing of this information 

♦ • ' C - " - 

to Judge Byrne. 

• . 1* , ’ 

7) I neither authorized nor encour- 

aged subordinates to engage in illegal 
or improper campaign tactics. 

In the accompanying statement, 1 
e to cover up Water- ~have sought to provide the background 

that mav Diace recent allegations in 



of sensitive national security informal 
tion. 

I will not abandon my responsibili- 
ties. I will continue to do the job I was 
elected to do. 

In the accompanying statement, I 
have set forth the facts as I know 
them as they relate to my own role. 

With regard to the specific allega- 
tions that have been made, I can and 
do state categorically: 
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1) I had no prior knowledge of the 
Watergate operation: 



> 2) I took no part in, nor was I aware 

t of, any subsequent efforts that may 




that may place recent allegations in 

At no time did I authorize any of- respective I have specifically stated 

that executive privilege will not be in- 
voked as to any testimony concerning 
possible criminal conduct or discus- 
sions of possible criminal conduct, in 
the matters under investigation. I want 
the public to learn the truth about 
Watergate, and those guilty of any ille- 

* . . i* * 



fer of executive clemency of the 
Watergate defendants, nor did I know 
of any such offer. 

.< ■. • sv ♦ ' 

4) I did not know, until the time of 

my own investigation, of any effort to 
, . ’provide the Watergate defendants with 
funds. 



. gal' actions brought to justice. 
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1 By Margaret Thomas — The Washington Post 
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Presidential aides Leonard Garment, J. Fred Buzhardt and Ronald Ziegler brief newsmen on Nixon statement. 
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Following is the text of a statement 
: issued by President Nixon yesterday on 

the Watergate affair: 

' 

Allegations surrounding the Water- 
gate affair have so escalated that I feel 
a further statement from the President 
is required at this time. 

A climate of sensationalism has de- 

. • « 

veloped in which even second- or third- 
hand hearsay charges are headlined as 
fact and repeated as fact. 

Important national security opera- 
tions which themselves had no connec- 
tion with Watergate have become en- 
tangled in the case. 

As a result, some national security 
information has already been made 
public through court orders, through 
the subpoenaing of documents and 
through testimony witnesses have 
given in judicial and congressional 
proceedings. Other sensitive docu- 

• ments are now threatened with disclo- 

* sure. Continued silence about those op- 
% erations would compromise rather 

than protect them, and would also 
serve to perpetuate a grossly distorted 
? view — which recent partial disclosures 
have given — of the nature and purpose 
of those operations. 

The purpose of this statement is 

. threefold: 

* • 

• First, to set forth the facts about 
t my own relationship to the Watergate 
f matter. 

♦4 

• Second, to place in some perspec- 
l tive some of the more sensational — 
; and inaccurate — of the charges that 
s have filled the headlines in recent 
J days, and also some of the matters that 

are currently being discussed in Sen- 
n ate testimony and elsewhere. 

T 

• Third, to draw the distinction be- 
tween national security operations and 

_ the Watergate case. To put the other 
_r matters in perspective, it will be neces- 
j.‘ sary to describe the national security 
[l operations first. 

In citing these national security mat- 
5’ ters.it is not my intention to place a 
national security “cover” on Water- 
gate, but rather to separate them out 
from Watergate — and at the same time 
to explain the context in which certain 
actions took place that were later mis- 
construed or misused. 

« * 

l Long before the Watergate break-in, 
three important national security oper- 
ations took place which have subse- 
quently become entangled in the 
Watergate case. 

♦ * 

• The first operation, begun in 1969, 



; was a program of wiretaps. All were 
legal, under the authorities then exist- 
ing. They were undertaken to find and 
stop serious national security leaks. 

• The second operation was a reas- 
sessment, which I ordered in 1970, of 
the adequacy of internal security 

{ measures. This resulted in a plan and 
a directive to strengthen our intelli- 
gence operations. They were protested 
by Mr. Hoover, and as a result of his 
protest they were not put into effect 

* •. i s. 

• The third operation was the estab- 
lishment, in 1971, of a Special Investi- 
gations Unit in the White House. Its 
primary mission was to plug leaks of 
vital security information, f alsq di- 

\ rected this group to prepare an accu- 
rate history of certain crucial national 
security matters which occurred under 
prior administrations, which the gov- 

* ernment’s records were incomplete. 

Here is the background of these 
three security operations initiated in 
my administration. 

1969 Wiretaps 

By mid-1969, my administration had 
; begun a number of highly sensitive 
; foreign policy initiatives. They were 
aimed at ending the war in Vietnam, 
achieving a settlement in the Middle 
East, limiting nuclear arms and estab- 
lishing new relationships among the 
great powers. These involved highly se- 
cret diplomacy. They were closely in- 
terrelated. Leaks of secret information 

* about any one could endager all. 

Exactly that happened. News ac- 
counts apperared in 1969, which were 
obviously based on leaks — some' of 

- them extensive and detailed— by peo- 
ple having access to the most highly 

- classified security materials. 

There was no way to carry forward 
these diplomatic initiatives unless fur- 
♦' ther leaks could be prevented. This re- 
f quired finding the source of the leaks. 

In order to do this, a special program 

• of wiretaps was instituted in mid-1969 
! and terminated in February, 1971. 

Fewer than 20 taps, of varying duration, 
were involved. They produced impor- 
tant leads that made it possible to 
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* tighten the security of highly sensitive 
' materials. I authorized this entire pro- 
gram. Each individual tap was under- 
r taken in accordance with procedures 
legal at the time and in accord with 
long-standing precedent 

, ' The persons who were subject to 
these wiretaps were determined 
through coordination among the direc- 
tor of the FBI, my assistant for na- 
tional security affairs, and the Attor- 
ney General. Those wiretapped were 
selected on the basis of access to the 
information leaked, material in secu- 
rity files, and evidence that developed 
as the inquiry proceeded. 

Information thus obtained was made 
available to senior officials responsible 
for national security matters in order 
to curtail further leaks. 

, 1970 Intelligence Plan 

In the spring and summer of 1970, 
another security problem reached crit- 
ical proportions. In March a wave of 
bombings and explosions struck col- 
lege campuses and cities. There were 
400 bomb threats in one 24-hour period 
in New York City. Rioting and vio- 
« fence on college campuses reached a 
new peak after the Cambodian opera- 
; tion and the tragedies at Kent State 
and Jackson State. The 1969-70 school 
; year brought nearly 1800 campus dem- 
onstrations, and nearly 250 cases of ar- 
1 son on campus. Many colleges closed. 

\ Gun battles between guerrilla-style 
^ groups and police were taking place. 

*£ Some of the disruptive activities were 
receiving foreign support. 
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Complicating the task of maintain- 
ing security was the fact that, in 1966, 
certain types of undercover FBI opera- 
tions that had been conducted for 
many years had been suspended. This 
also had substantially impaired our 
ability to collect foreign intelligence 
information. At the same time, the re- 
lationships between the FBI and other 
intelligence agencies had been deterio- 
rating. By May, 1970, FBI Director 
Hoover shut off his agency’s liaison with 
the CIA altogether. 

On June 5, 1970, I met with the Di- 
rector of the FBI (Mr. Hoover), the Di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence 
Agency (Mr. Richard Helms), the Di- 
rector of the Defense Intelligence 
Agency (General Donald V. Bennett) - 
and the Director of the National Secu- 
rity Agency (Admiral Noel Gayler). We 
discussed the urgent need for better 
intelligence operations. I appointed Di- 
rector Hoover as chairman of an inter- 
agency committee to prepare recom- 
mendations. 

On June 25, the committee submit- 
ted a report which included specific 



options for expanded intelligence oper- 
ations, and *on July 23 the agencies 
were notified by memorandum of the 
options approved. After reconsidera- 
tion, however, prompted by the opposi- 
tion of Director Hoover, the agencies 
were notified five days later, on July 
28, that the approval had been re- 
scinded. The options initially approved 

had included resumption of certain in- 
telligence operations which had been 
suspended in 1966. These in turn had 
included authorization for surrepti- 
tious entry — breaking and entering, in 
effect — on specified categories of tar- 
gets in specified situations related to 
national security. 

! Because the approval was withdrawn 
before it had meen implemented, the 
net result was that the plan for ex- 
panded intelligence activities never 
went into effect. 

The documents spelling out this 1970 
plan are extremely sensitive. They in- 
clude — and are based upon — assess- 
ments of certain foreign intelligence 
capabilities and procedures, which of 
j course must remain secret. It was this 
1 unused plan and related documents 
| that John Dean removed from the 
* White House and placed in a safe de- 
posit box, giving the keys to Judge Sir- 
ica. The same plan, still unused, is be- 
ing headlined today. / 

Coordination among our intelligence 
agencies continued to fall short of our 
national security needs. In July, 1970, 
having earlier discontinued the FBI’s 
liaison with the CIA, Director Hoover 
ended the FBI’s normal liaison with all * 
other agencies except the White 
| House. To help remedy this, an Intelli- 
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Igence Evaluation Committee was ere- 
ated in December, 1970. Its members 
included representatives of the White 
House, CIA, FBI, NSA, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Treasury and Defense, 
and the Secret Service. 

The Intelligence Evaluation Com- 
mittee and its staff were instructed to 
improve coordination among the intel- 
ligence community and to prepare eval- 
uations and estimates of .domestic in- 
telligence. I understand that its activi- 
ties are now under investigation. I did 
not authorize nor do I have any knowl- 
edge of any illegal activity by this 
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Committee. If it went beyond its char- 
ter and did engage in any illegal activi- 
ties, it was totally without my knowl- 
edge or authority. 



Special Investigations Unit 

On Sunday, June 13, 1971, The New 
York Times published the first install- 
ment of what came to be known as 



“The Pentagon Papers.” Not until a 
few hours before publication did any 
responsible government official know 
that they had been stolen. Most offi 1 
cials did not know they existed. No 
senior official of the government had 

i 

read them or knew with certainty what 
they contained. 

All the government knew, at first, 
was that the papers comprised 47 vol- 
umes and some 7,000 pages, which had 
been taken from the most sensitive' 
files of the Departments of State and 
Defense and the CIA, covering mili- 
tary and diplomatic moves in a war 
that was still going on. *,.! 

Moreover, a majority of the docu- 
ments published with the first three 
installments in The Times had not 
been included in the 47-volume study — ) 
raising serious questions about what 
and how much else might have been 
taken. 

There was every reason to believe 
this was a security leak of unprece- 
dented proportions. 

It created a situation in which the 
ability of the government to carry on 
foreign relations even in the best of 
circumstances could have been se- 
verely compromised. Other govern- 
ments no longer knew whether they 
could deal with the United States in 
confidence. Against the background of 
the delicate negotiations the United 
States was then involved in on a num- 
ber of fronts — with regard to Vietnam, 
China, the Middle East, nuclear arms 
limitations, U.S.-Soviet relations and 
others — in which the utmost degree of 
confidentiality was vital, it posed a 
threat so grave as to require extraordi- 
nary actions. 

Therefore during the week following 
the Pentagon Papers publication, I ap- 
proved the creation of a Special Inves- 
tigations Unit within the White House 
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— which later came to be known as the 
“plumbers.” This was a small group at 
the White House whose principal pur- 
pose was to stop security leaks and to 
investigate other sensitive security 
matters. I looked to John Ehrlichman 
for the supervision of this group. 

Egil Krogh, Mr. Ehrhchman’s assist- 
ant, was put in charge. David Young 
was added to this unit, as were E. How- 
ard Hunt and G. Gordon Liddy. * 

The unit, operated under extremely 
tight security rules. Its existence and 
functions were known only to a very 
few persons at the White House. These 
included Messrs. Haldeman, Ehrlich- 
man and Dean. 

_ , . .» 

At about the time the unit was cre- 
ued, Daniel Ellsberg was identified as 
the person who had given the Penta- 



gon Papers to The New York Times, i 
told Mr. Krogh that as a matter of 
first priority, the unit should find out 
all it could about Mr. Ellsberg’s associ- 
ates and his motives. Because of the 
extreme gravity of the situation, and 

not then knowing what additional na- 

« 

tional secrets Mr. Ellsberg might dis- 
close, I did impress upon Mr. Krogh 
the vital importance to the national 
security of his assignment. I did not 
authorize and had no knowledge of any 

illegal means to be used to achieve 
this goal. 

However, because of the emphasis I 
put on the crucial importance of pro- 
tecting the national security, ! can un- 
derstand how highly motivated individ- 
uals could have felt justified in engag- 
ing in specific activities that I would 
have disapproved had they been 
brought to my attention. 

Consequently, as President, I must 
and do assume responsibility for such 
actions despite the fact that I, at no 
time approved or had knowledge of 
them. 

I also assigned the unit a number of 
other investigatory matters, dealing in 
part with compiling an accurate record 
of events related to the Vietnam war, 
on which the Government’s records 
were inadequate (many previous rec- 
ords having been removed with the 
change of adminstra tions) and which 
bore directly on the negotiations then 
in progress. Additional assignments in- 
cluded tracing down other national se- 
curity leaks, including one that seri- 
ously compromised the U.S. negotiat- 
ing position in the SALT talks. 

The work of the unit tapered off 
around the end of 1971. The nature of 
its work was such that it involved mat- 
ters that, from a national security 
standpoint, were highly sensitive then 
and remain so today. 

These intelligence activities had no 
connection with the break-in of the 
Democratic headquarters, or the after- 
math. 

I considered it my responsibility to 



see that the Watergate investigation 
did not impinge adversely upon the na- 
tional security area. For example, on 
April 8, 1973, when I learned that Mr. 
Hunt, a former member of the Special 
Investigations Unit at the White 
House, was to be questioned by the 
U.S. Attorney, I directed Assistant At- 
torney General Petersen to pursue ev- 
ery issue involving Watergate but to 
confine his investigation to Watergate 
and related matters and to stay out of 
national security matters. Subse- 
quently, on April 25, 1973, Attorney 
General Kleindienst informed me that 
because the government had clear evi- 
dence that Mr. Hunt was involved in 



